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ABSTRACT 

The study is a project undertaken by the school 
psychologists of the Milwaukee Public Schools in order to evaluate 
the psychological services provided to primary and secondary school 
children from areas of economic deprivation who are experiencing 
learning or behavioral problems* Research design was of the 
test-retest variety; specifically, I.Q. tests* three achievement 
tests, and a student attitude instrument were administered just prior 
to the Student's first contact with the school psychologist and again 
at the end of the school year* Results were not significant at the 
• 05 level; thus, conclusions could not be drawn* In addition, school 
records were checked and these revealed a significant increase in 
Student attendance coinciding with the semester when they received 
psychological service* Finally, a descriptive evaluation of the 
program was achieved through questionnaires* While teachers felt that 
psychological services were of some value in dealing with particular 
learning and behavior problems, school administrators responded that 
the program was more than satisfactory in fostering good tieaching 
morale, in developing a good teaching-learning environment, and in 
contributing to out-of-school activities* Appendices include several 
of the forms used in evaluation* (Author/SES) 
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INTRODUCTION 



General Purpose 

This project is an extension of services of the school psycholo- 
gists in the Milwaukee Public Schools* It is specifically designed to 
meet the needs of both primary and secondary school children from areas 
of economic deprivation who require professional evaluation and/or diag- 
nosis of special learning or behavior characteristics. 

The school psychologists are responsible to the Department of Psy- 
chological Services and Educational Research in the Central Office. 
This department has been functioning for some time, however, the number 
of school psychologists retained in the past was not of sufficient size 
to handle the number of referrals from the various schools throughout 
the system. This program, then, is designed to e^and the staff oH 
school psychologists so that more children in the target area can receive 
the services of a school psychologist. 

Pro.iect Significance 

This project is unique in that it offers individual help to children 
in the target area who are experiencing learning or behavioral problems. 
The information derived from the psychological evaluation can be applied 
through various school personnel (teachers, principals, social workers, 
etc.) to provide assistance in-alleviating tie factors causing the 
problems • 

Pro.iect Dates, 

Four school psychologists were retained during the second semester 



of the 1965-66 school year. The effective start dates for these four 
school psychologists were: 

1. Helen Brandt - March 14, 1966 

2. Dennis Campbell - March 15, 1966 

3. John Haase - March 1, 1966 

4. Frankie Jones - January 28, 1966 

In addition,, these school psychologists were supported by Dr. John 
Jackson~a Supervisor in the Department of Psychological Services and 
Educational Research. 

Project Ob.iectives 

The specific objectives of this project were: 

1. Increased motivation for school work. 

2. Licreased achievement. 

3. Improved learning skills. 

4. Io[5)roved self -concept » 

5. Readiness for academic learning including lengthened span 
of attention and ijanproved work-study skills. 

o. Decreased problems of behavior and emotional maladjustment. 

7. Inqproved attendance w 

8. Abilil7 to v\se cultural assets in adjusting to the larger 
American culture in Tirtiich they live. 

9. Clarified, realistic vocational goals. 

POPUUTION SERVED BY PROJECT 

Schools Included in the Pro.iect 

The proposal stipulated that l4 school psychologists and one super- 
visor would be retained by this project to serve schools in areas of 
econoidc deprivation. However, recruitment problems were difficult, and 
while Ik psychologists were hired (and will be working during the I966-67 
school year) only four of these could begin work during the spring semes- 
ter of 1966. Three of the four school psychologists processed referrals 
from various target area public schools in the Milwaukee system, and 
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referrals from target area parochial schools vere handled by the other 
school psychologist. Psychologists served in the following public schools 

1. Custer High School 

2. Lincoln Junior*-Senior High School 

3. Riverside High School 

If. Robert Fulton Junior High- School 

5. Walker Junior High School 

6. Clarke Street School 
7* Fourth Street School 
3. Fratney Street School 
9. Greenfield School 

10. Rutherford B. Hayes School 

11. Hopkins Street School 

12. Lloyd Street School 

13. Ninth Street School 
ik, Henry L. Palmer School 

15 • James Whitcomb Riley School 

The parochial schools served by this project were Catholic and Luth- 
eran (Missotiri Synod) schools from areas of economic deprivation. 



Pupils Searved by the Project 

The four school psychologists retained under Title I had contact 
with a total of 329 students between the time which they were hired and 
the end of the school year* Diagnostic case studies were written on 179 
students, contact with the 150 was for the purpose of consultation. 



DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT PROCEDURES AND ACTIVITIES 



Selection Procedures 

The public school children involved in this project were selected in 
the same manner as all other students who receive psychological service. 
That is, teachers and principals in the various schools prepare referral 
forms which are sent to the Department of Psychological Services and 
Educational Research. The school psychologist receives a copy of the 
referral form, and then schedules the activities required to handle 



the case* The selection of pupils is based more on. the individual needs 
of students as judged by school personnel than on any other factor. 

Propram Operation Procedure 

Once the referrals have been received by the school psychologist, 
an initial consultation session is scheduled* Based on the school psy- 
chologist's evaluation of the initial consultation, a diagnostic case 
study of the individual vill usually be undertaken. 

The case study may include administration of individual intelligence 
tests (e.g., Binet, W.I.S.C., W.A.I.S*), projective tests (e.g., H.T.P., 
T.A.T., Rorschach), achievement tests (e.g., W.R.A.T., C.A.T.), and tests 
of sensory--motor functioning (e.g.. Bender, Frostig). After testing 
is complete, the school psychologist then prepares a report including 
any specific recommendations. This report is used as a basis for future 
activities with the student. Recommendations may be discussed vdth 
teachers, principals, social workers, parents, etc. so that appropriate 
action can be taken. 

EVALUATION PROCEDURE 

Design Description 

In order to evaluate this program, a test—retest type of design 
was employed. In addition to this basic design, a descriptive evaluation 
of the program was achieved through questionnaires. Specifically this 
design includes: 

1. An I.Q. test which was administered just before the stu- 
dent's first contact with the school psychologist, and 
again at the end of the school year. 

2. Three achievement tests (reading vocabulary, arithmetic 



reasoning, and spelling) which vere given at the same time 
as the I«Q« test. 

3. A student attitude instrument which was administered at the 
same time as the I«Q« and ach5.evement tests. 

4. A standard interview schedule for the regular classro(»n 
teachers* 

5. A questionnaire which was completed by school administra- 
tors from the schools receiving services offered by this 
project. 

6. An examination of school records. 

All testing was given by a certified teacher who was not assigned in any 
manner to psychological services. Thus, testing bias in this evaluation 
should be at a minimua. 

Sample Selection 

Twenty-one students from nine different schools were originally 
chosen for the evaluation sacq^le. However, \Aien post-testing vas ini- 
tiated, two of the 21 were not available for testing. One of the two 
had dropped out of school for an extended illness, and the other had 
been removed to the Coxanty Home of Dependent Children. The loss of these 
two reduced the sample size to 19. The distribution of the sample ac- 
cording to grade level was: 

1. Primary (Grades 1-3) — 7 Students 

2. Elementary (Grades 4-6) — 5 Students 

3. • Junior High (Grades 7-9) ~ 4 Students 
4* High School (Grades 10-12) — 3 Students 

The procedure for selecting the eva].uation saii5)le was to include 
all students seen by two of the school psychologists in the two week time 
period of March 23, 1966 to April 6, 1966. These students were referred 
in the conventional manner, and no special scheduling was involved. They 
constituted a normal two-week activity schedule for each of the two psy- 
chologists. 



Data Collection Schedule 

The I«Q# and achievement tests and the student attitude instrument 
were administered as a pretest just prior to the initial contact between 
the school psychologist and the students All pretest?jig was done between 
March 22, 1966 and April 1, 1966. Post-tests were ^iven between May 25, 
1966 and June 7, 1966 • ^ Interviews with the regular classroom teachers 
of the students in the evaluation sanqple were takeri between June 8 and 
June 17 with a standard interview sched\ile, and questionnaires were 
mailed to school administrators on June 1. 

Procedure for Analysis of Data 

The pretest and post-test I.Q. scores were compared by a standard 
"t" test. The reading vocabulary, aritlmetic reasoning, and spelling 
achievement tests were compared by the "Difference Between Means - Cor- 
related Data Method" . The basic procedure involved in thfs method was * 
to identify the level of advancement or retardation in each of the indi- 
vidual achievement areas on both the pretest and the post-test • The 
change in retardation or advancement was then determ5*^ed for each parti- 
cipant, and these were analyzed to determine if the changes were signi- 
ficant • 

The data from the student attitude instrument were analyzed with 
a '*t test. The attitude instrument incorporated six concepts which 
the students were to respond to on a seven-point Likert scale (See 
Appendix A). A "t" value was computed for each of the six concepts to 
determine if there was significant change in attitude. 

The data obtained from the regular classroom teachers and school 
administrators were simply tabulated to give a composite subjective 



evaluation of the value of the program. This type of data does not lend 
itself to comparative statistical analysis* 

The design for this evaluation required th^t school attendance and 
conduct data be examined to determine if change occurred it^ these areas* 
A comparison of the attendance for the first semester, ^4en the students 
did not receive psychological treatment (consultation diagnostic service) 
and the second semester when the students did receive psychological treat- 
ment, was made with a "x2 " test* 

r 

Data Collection Procedure Limitations 

The data collected to evaluate this program are limited by the 
absence of a comparative control group, by test norms \Aich are not com- 
pletely appropriate, and by the common difficulties encotintered in mea* 
suring attitudes* A control group was not selected because the adminis- 
trative task of selecting a valid cooqparison group was too great to 
implement in the time allotted for program eval\iation. Appropriate test 
norms for children from areas of econ^ic deprivation .ire not available* 
Conventional test norms do not necessarily reflect the culture of the 
children in this program. The student attitude jiistrument was constructed 
by the research staff of the Milwaukee Public Schools, and complete val- 
idity data are not yet collected couceming this instrument. 

BvALUATIOH RESULTS 

Change in I.Q. 

In orde* to determine if a change had occtirred in the functional 
capacities that are basic to learning, problem-solving, and responding 
to new situations, a standardized intelligence test was administered as 



a preteat snd a post-test to students in the evaluation san4>le. It is 
felt that an increase in I.Q. wsuld relate to the following objectives 
aentioned earlier in this report: 

1« proved learning skills. 

2. Increased readiness for acadenic learning. 

3. An increase in the abilitj to use cultural assets in adjust- 
ing to the larger Aaeriean culture in which they live. 

The test chosen for this measurement was the California Short-Foim 
Test of Mental Maturity (C.T.M«M.}. This test is composed of two basic 
parts— a non-language section and a language section. The fonser mea- 
sures the examinee < 8 nental capacities through items that require the 
recogniticm or logical analysis of abstract relationships, and the latter 
samples the ability to cdqprehend verbal and numerical concepts of various 
types. The two sections can also be combined to yield a total score*. 
The comparative re^ts for the C.T.M.M. testing is shown in Table 1. 
These data are based on the 19 students in the evaluation sample. 
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TABIE 1 

COMPARISON OF C.T.M.M. TESTING RESULTS 



TEST 
SECTION 


FIRST 
ADMINISTRATION 


MEAN I.O. 
SECOND 
ADMINISTRATION 


"t" 
VALUE 


JilfailPICANCE 
AT THE 
.03 LEVEL 


Non- 
language I.Q. 


83.63 


91.15. 


1.26 


Not 
Significant 


Language I.Q. 


74.63 


78.73 


0.67 


Not 
Significant 


Total I.Q. 


76,57 


82.84 


1.08 


Not 
Significant 



The data in Table 1 indicate that although the I.Q. scores for all 
sections of the test increased, the increase was not statistically signi- 
ficant at the .05 level, and these results could have occurred by chance. 
These findings dictate that no conclusions can be dram concerning I.Q. 
change, however, the data appear promising in view of the short time 
interval of prograan operation in that all changes were positive vrtiich 
may be a trend. 

Change in Academic Achievement 

In order to evaluate the objective of increased achievement, three 
parts of the California Achievement Tests^-Complete Battery were given 
to the 19 students in the evaluation sample. The parts of the test that 
were given are reading vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and spelling. 
Alternate forms of the test were given — one as a pretest and the other 
as a post-test. The mean retardations in grade levels for the achievement 
tests, and the restilts of the analysis of the difference between means- 
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correlated data is given in Table 2. The data are based on 16 of the 
19 students in the evaluation saa«)le. The other three could not take the 
achievement tests because of severe reading defdencies. 



TABIE 2 

RESULTS OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 



TEST 


MEAN 
RETARDATION 
PRETEST 


MEAN 
RETARDATION 
POST-TEST 


z SCORE 
FOR 
DIFFERENCE 


SIGNIFICANCE 
AT THE 
•05 I£VEL 


Reading 
Vocabulary 


2,25 grades 


2.15 grades 


0,47 


Not 
Significant 


Arithmetic 
Reasoning 


2.11 grades 


2.19 grades 


-0.56 


Not 
Significant 


Spelling 


2,34 grades 


2.55 grades 


-1,24 


Not 
Significant 



The data in Table 2 indicate that the achievement retardation of 
the sample referred for psychological service was severe at the times 
of both tests. Changes in achievement were not significant at the ,05 
level so no conclusions can be drawn. However, the data are in^wrtant 



because they illustrate the extreme cases idach are dealt with by school 
psychologists, and the pressing need to help these children. 

Student Attitude Difference 

The student attitude instrument was administered to determine if 
the students in the evaluation sample had changed their self-concepts 
and their feelings about school or school related topics. The same 
attitude instrument was given twice— once before contact with the school 
psychologist and again at the end of the school year. The attitude 
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instrument elicited a response from the pupils concerning their feelings 
about: 

1, Their school 

2, Teachers in their school 

3, HcMework 

4» Subjects taiLght in their school 

5# Other students in their school 

6m Themselves in school 

Since the students jresponded on a seven-point Likert scale, a nu- 
merical value could be assigned to each response, A "t" value con5)aring 
the responses on the first administration with the responses on the 
second nias then counted for each of the six concepts, and these "t" 
values are shown in Table 3» The most positive respcmse possible was 
assigned a numerical value of seven, a neutral response was assigned a 
value of four, and the most negative response was assigned a nimierical 
value of one. 
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TABIE 3 

"t" VALUES FOR THE ATTITUDE INSTRUMENT 



CONCEPT 


MEAN VALUE 
FIRST 
ADMINiSTRATlON 


MEAN VALUE 

SECOND 
ADMINISTRATION 


lit II 
VALUE 


SIGNIFICANCE 
AT THE 
.05 LEVEL 


Hjr school 


5*50 


5i50 


0 


Mot 
Significant 


Teachers In ny 
school 


5iOO 




-0*71 


Not 
Significant 


Homework 


5.35 


4.64 


-0.40 


Not 
Significant 


The subjects 
taiight in nor 
school 


4.93 


5.21 


0.38 


Not 
Significant 


Other students 
in my school 


5.50 


5.57 


0.10 


Not 
Significant 


tqrself in 
school 


5.57 


4.64 


-1.37 


Not 
Significant 



None of the attitude changes indicated in Table 3 were statistically 



significant at the .05 level so no conclusions can be drawn concerning 
this measure. However, it should be pointed out that attitude changes 
might have occurred, but were not picked up by the instrument. It is 
also possible that attitudes were more negative at the second administra^ 
tion because this period coincided with final exams, and this may have 
had an effect on attitude. 

Improved Attendance 

School records were consulted in order to determine if the atten- 
dance of the pupils in the evaluation san^le changed between the first 
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semester (before psychological treatment) and the second semester (during 

psychological treatment). The attendance data are based on 18 of the 19 

students. in the evaluation sample. Attendance records on one student" 

were not conqpiled by the school because of the frequency of absence. The 

total attendance data for the 18 students was: 

First semester ~ 1496.5 days present and 159*5 d8^ absent. 
Second semester — » l549i5 dsys present and 106.5 days absent. 

A analysis of the total days present and absent revealed X = 11.486 
which is statistically significant beyond the .01 levels Thus a signi- 
ficant increase in student attendance coincided with the semester when 
they received psychological service. 

Classroom Teacher Reactions 

The reactions of re^jular classroom teachers concerning the value 
of the results of psychological service were solicited with a standard 
interview schedule (See Appendix B)* The interviews were conducted by 
the writer, not by a school psychologist, and interviewer bias was held 
to a minimvni. A total of 19 interviews were completed cOTistituting 100 
per cent of the evsu-uation sample. 

The interview schedule was used to elicit reponses from the class- 
room teachers which were classified according to the following key: 

0 - Does not apply 

1 - Marked positive change 

2 - Small positive change 

3 - No change 

4 - Small negative change 

5 - Marked negative change 

A tabulation of the teacher responses to the first ten items on the 
interview schedule is given in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 
TEACHER INTERVIEW RESPONSES 



ITEM 



KEYED RESPONSES 
(+) 



(-) 

5 



NO 
OPINION 



HAS THERE BEEN A CHANGE HI: 

!• The problem that prcxnpt- 
ed jrour decision to refer 
the student to the school 
psychologist? 

2, The student's motivation 
toward schoolwork? 

3« The achievement level 
of the student? 

4* The student's attitude 
about school and school*^ 
work? 

5. The stucent's confidence 
relative to his activ- 
ities at school? 

6. The ability of the stu- 
dent to focus his atten- 
tion on the subjects 
taught in class? 

7. The ability of the stu- 
dent to concentrate on 
material to be studied? 

8. The student's overt be- 
havior pattern in class? 

9. The way the student is 
accepted by his class- 
mates? 

10, Your own ability to 
teach children with 
special learning prob- 
lems^ as a result of 
your activities with 
the school psychologist? 



8 



5 



TOTAL 



if5 



0 
0 



8 



47 



10 



11 



9 
9 

10 



78 



1 
0 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



12 
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The general consensus of the teachers was that the students fre-* 
quently displayed small positive changes in the characteristics described^ 
but that marked changes were infrequent « The dat^ would seem to indicate 
that the students tended to remain the same^ but changes that occur iimned*^ 
lately after psychological treatiient vlll normally be slightly positive. 

The teachers were also asked to indicate their feelings of the effec- 
tiveness of the psychological services rendered^ The responses to this 
question are shown in Table 5« 

TABLE 5 

EFFECTIVENESS OP PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 



PER CENT 

VALUE OF 

JUDOffiUT NUMBER TOTAL 

Very Effective 1 5 

Mostly Effective 3 16 

SUghtly Effective 12 63 

Not Effective 1 5 

No Opinion 2 U 

TOTAL 19 100 



In stunmaxy, the regular classroom teachers indicated that the func-» 
tions of the school psychologists were slightly effective # They also 
indicated that the changes called out by the program objectives were 
fulfilled to some degrfee by part of the students in the evaluation 
sample « 
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Administrator Reactions 

The principals of the 15 schools which received service from an 

E^S.E.A^ funded school psychologist were asked to indicate their opinion 

concerning the effect >*iich this progi^ had on: 

1« Teaching-Gleaming enviroment 

2. Teacher morale 

3# Out-of-school activities 

The admirdstrators were requested to assign a value to the above 

classifications according to the following key: 

3 Outstanding 
2 - Satisfactory 
1 • Unsatisfactory 
0 No Opinion 

The responses from the 15 principals were tabulated, and mean values 
calculated. These data are shown in Table 6. 

TABUB 6 
PRINCIPAL REACTIONS ' 



PROGRAM EFFECT ON 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAIS 
Number 
Responding 


Mean 
Value 


SECONDARY 
PRINCIPALS 
Number Mean 
Responding Value 


Teaching-learning 
en\rironment 


10 


2.10 


5 


2.33 


Teacher morale 


10 


2.13 


5 


2.67 


Out-of-school 
activities 


10 


2.17 


5 


2.00 



The data indicate tliat, in the opinion of the principals, psycho- 
logical services are contributing a positive effect to teacher morale, 
teaching-learning environment, and ancillary school activities • In some 
cases the effect is approaching the value of ^'outstanding". 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Project Description 

This program initially called for 15 school psychologists to be 
added to the existing staff in order to expand and enhance the services 
rendered to public and parochical schools in areas of economic depriva- 
tion. However, due to a shortage of available personnel, only four 
school psychologists could begin work during the spring semester. Three 
of these psychologists served to some degree 15 public schools. The 
other school psychologist, served parochical school children exclusively. 

Ob.lective Evaluation of I«Q# Change 

In order to determine if an I.Q. change occurred in the 19 students 
in the evaluation saii5)le, the California Short-Form Test of Mental Matu- 
rity was administered as a pretest and again as a post-test. Although 
the students had an I«Q. increase in all classifications, the increases 
were not significant at the .05 level, and no conclusion can be drawn 
concerning these data. However, the data are encouraging in view of the 
short period of program operation. The time period between the pretest- 
ing and post-testing was approximately two months. 

Objective Evaluation of Student Achievement Chanf^es 

Student achievement was measured in a pretest and a post-test in the 

areas of reading vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and spelling. Alter- 

/ 

nate forms of the California Achievement Tests-Complete Battery were 
used for this testing, and a conparison of the retardations for the 
specific skills tested indicated that the differences were not signi- 
ficant at the .05 level. Although no conclusions can be drawn concern- 
ing the effect of the treatment, the retardations were so severe that 



they vividly illustrated the great need these children have for special 
help. 

Comparison of Attendance 

A X analysis was performed on the evaluation sample to determine 
if there was a difference in attendance before and after psychological 
testing. School records revealed that the attendance of students in 
the evaluation sample was significantly higher beyond the; .01 level 
during the semester when they received treatment from a school psycho- 
logist. The comparison was made with attendance data from the semester 
immediately prior to psychological treatment. 

Teacher and Pr incip al Reactions 

Reactions to this program were elicited from principals and regular 
classroom teachers. The results of this subjective evaluation indicated 
that the teachers felt psychological services was of some value in dea'^- 
ing with particular learning and behavior problems, and most felt that 
psychological services vras of some value to the school community. The 
school administrators felt that the program was more than satisfactory 
in fostering good teacher morale, in developing a good teaching-learning 
environment, and in contributing to out-of-school activities. The program 
seemed to be well received in the schools. However data derived directly 
from pupil measures (I.Q., achievement, and attendance) is generally more 
positive than that derived from the teachers reaction to a questionnaire. 
This may suggest the need for more contact between teacher and psycho- 
logist. 
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APPENDIXES I 



APPENDIX A 



MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



STUDENT ATTITUDE INSTRUMENT 



School 
Class 
Date 
Name 



How I feel about: 



1. Mr SCHOOL 

Very Very 
bad _____ — «— — — — — . S^od 

2. TEACHEFtS IN MT SCHOOL 

Very Very 
good • — — — . bad 

3. HOMEWORK 

Very Veiy 
good bad 

4. THE SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN MI SCHOOL 

Very Very 
bad . — — . . 

5. THE OTHEE STUDENTS IN MT SCHOOL 

Very Very 
b*** — — — — — ..-^ , good 

6. MYSELF IN SCHOOL 

Very Very 
good ____ bad 



APFENDZX B 
MUUAUKEE FDBUC SCHOOLS 



.EAGHER QUESTIONHAIRE 
for 

E«S«EJL« Ret)Jact-«Expan8ion of Psychological Services 



Dear Teacher: 

One of your atadentsi ^ 
was referred to a school psychologist during the second semester of the 
1965-1966 school year* Ue are interested in your reactions as to the 
changes \diich occuzred in this student because of the psychological 
evaluation and subsequent treataent* Would you please ansver the questions 
listed below according to the following k^: 

0 - Does not apply 
* 1 • Marked positive change 
. 2 • Shall positive change 

3 - No change 

4 S&all negative change 

^ 5 - Marked negative change 

^ ExasQxLe: Has there been a change in effectiveness with vMch 
the student participates in group activities • 



1« Has there been a change in tho problem that prompted your 
decision to refer the stud^iit to the school psychologist? 

2. Has thesre been a change in the student's motivation toward 
schoolwork? 

3« Has there been a change in the achievement level of the 
student? 

A. Has the student changed his attitude about school and school-* 
work? 

5« Has there been a change in the student's evidence relative 
to his activities at school? 

6« Has there been a change in the ability of the student to 
focus his attention on the subjects taught in class? 

7* Has there been a change in the ability of the student to 
ccmcentrate on material to be studied? 

8« Has there been a change in the student's overt behavior 
pattern in class? 

9. Has there been a change in the way the student is accepted 
hy his classmates? 



10* As a result of your activities with the school psychologist^ 
do you feel that there has been a change in your own ability 
to teach children with special learning problems? 



Please briefly expla5.n hov the consultations and recoKmendations of 
the psychologist aided Tou in dealing with this child* (Please 
ea specific as possible) 



Please check one square below that most aflequately describes your 
judgment of the effectiveness of the psychological service rendered 
in helping this student* 

Very Mostly Slightly Not 

Effective Effective Effective Effective 

□ □ □ □ 



Please add any conanents \Mch you feel nay improve the value of 
the psychological service program* 



MIU'MllKdS n^BLIC SCHOOLS 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 



June 2, 1966 

MEMORANDUM - Principals' Reaction Form for ESBA Projects 



To: (Addreji see-Principal) 

The purpose of this memorandum is to ask you, as a school principal, 
to share with us your opinion of ESBA projects which have operated this 
semester in your school. The ESSA projects are those which are funded 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. - 

Completing a questionnaire on each project in each school would be 
a formidable task. In order to obtain your judgement as accurately and 
efficiently as possible, we have prepared a single chart which includes 
all the projects and objectives. We hope you will find it comprehensive 
and convenient. 

This information will be supplementary to that provided by other 
data collecting procedures. For example, pupil achievement is not in- 
cluded in this list of objectives because other methods will be used to 
assess pupil achievement. 

On the attached chart, we have listed the titles of the fiSEA projects. 
On the left-hand side of the page you will find a listing of objectives 
(aims or goals) that are common to several of the proj 3. Cells with- 
in certain rows and columns of the chart are circled in red to indicate 
that these specific objectives apply to a given project in your school. 
Using the key shown below, please place a rating within each circled 
cell. 

Please return this f»^rm in the enclosed self -addressed envelope by 
June 15, 1966. If you havo any questions, call John Helton, Sur-^rvisor 
of Educational Research, 476-3670, Extension 394. 

Use the ratings as follows: 

RATING KEY 

3. Project fulfilled this objective to an outstanding degree 
2. Project satisfactorily reached this objective 
1. Project was unsatisfactory in reaching this objective 
0. I have no opinion 
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